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Federal Convention" there are presented, besides the usual documents, the Pro- 
ceeding^ of the Annapolis Convention, credentials of the delegates to the Federal 
Convention, and Major Pierce's character sketches of his fellow members. Fol- 
lowing the Debates there are printed a few letters by Knox, Jay, Washington, 
and Madison, relating to. the need for constitutional revision, the Pinckney plan, 
Hamilton's draft, Madison's later notes on his suffrage speech in the Convention, 
and the records of state ratification. For the Debates, the table of contents, 
arranged by days, appearing in the Documentary History, is reproduced ; and an 
apparently adequate index is supplied. The volume is admirable in the appear- 
ance of its text and general make-up. 

„, . „ ... . F. W. COKER. 

Ohio State University. 

Safeguards of Liberty, or Liberty Protected by Laws. By W. B. Swaney. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1920. pp. xviii, 210. 

Taking as his central theme the permanent contributions of Thomas Jefferson 
to American political thought, Judge Swaney discusses in an accurate and enter- 
taining way the derivation of some of the underlying principles of our modern 
democracy. 

There is a Foreword by Mr. W. G. McAdoo. The book itself consists of four 
chapters, each of which is a complete monograph, devoted to the Declaration of 
Independence, to Jefferson's legislative reforms in Virginia, to his contribution 
to the nation, and to a discussion of the growth and development of civil and 
religious liberty. 

The account of the genesis of the Declaration of Independence is the most 
valuable part of the work. The antecedents of the Declaration of Independence 
are not nearly so well understood as those of the Constitution. Whenever it is 
discussed in any terms other than those of meaningless panegyric, it is usually 
considered as a theoretical and abstract statement of the rights of man, the 
product of the mind of a single individual. Judge Swaney, however, although 
he does not claim for Jefferson any originality of doctrine, does specifically point 
out that, possessed of a literary power which few Americans have equaled, 
Jefferson gave an elegant forum to the principles of the most advanced English 
political theories. His merit was in giving to already extant radical political 
conceptions a trenchant and compelling statement. The practical aspect of the 
document, as the party platform of a radical minority presenting their cause in 
the best possible light, is not overlooked. The greatest service of the Declaration 
was as most persuasive propaganda, which served the two-fold purpose of aiding 
in turning a minority into a majority and of committing its supporters beyond 
the possibility of compromise with the home government. That it so well served 
its purpose is largely due to Jefferson. 

Judge Swaney holds that next to the drafting of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the most important work of Jefferson was done in liberalizing legisla- 
tion in Virginia. He gives an excellent account of this work, especially of the 
laws proposed by the committee of which Jefferson was chairman, including the 
repeal of the law of entails, abrogation of the law of primogeniture, and the 
establishment of religious freedom. The author also includes an accurate synop- 
sis of the Virginia Bill of Rights, the significance and influence of which has not 
been adequately recognized by historians. A single reading of this chapter can 
not fail to convince one that the states have not taken advantage of the proffered 
opportunities for progressive legislation. It is one of the defects of our dual 
system that the federal government usually draws exclusively to itself the great 
public-spirited men who otherwise might, like Jefferson, render invaluable service 
to their home states. 
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Of particular interest in the chapter dealing with Jefferson's contribution to 
the nation is the emphasis put upon his consistent opposition to slavery. Judge 
Swaney convincingly claims for Jefferson the credit for the inclusion in the 
Ordinance of 1787 of the clause prohibiting slavery in the Northwest Territory. 
Of equal interest is the comparison of Jefferson with John Marshall and the con- 
trast between the statesmanship of Jefferson as shown by his executive acts, and 
of Marshall as illustrated in his judicial opinions. Judge Swaney clearly and 
succinctly presents a portrait of Chief Justice Marshall as he really was — a great 
constructive statesman. 

The last chapter describes the superstructure that has arisen upon the founda- 
tions laid by Jefferson and in conclusion touches upon controversial subjects, 
including the League of Nations. 

Of the book as a whole it may be said that it presents in fresh and pleasing 
form some of the fundamental charters of our state and national governments 
to which as Americans we cannot too ofter recur. 

Walter P. Armstrong. 

Memphis, Tenn. 



A Selection of Cases on the Law of Domestic Relations and Persons. By Edwin 
H. Woodruff. Third Edition. New York, Baker, Voorhis & Co., 1920. pp. 
xviii, 753. 

This is the third edition of a collection of cases on this subject, which from the 
first has been a very good one. There has been no material change in the plan 
of the book. Some of the cases which appeared in the former edition have been 
displayed by others generally more recent and thought to be better adapted for 
class room work. There is one appendix which shows the status of the common 
law marriage in the United States and another which is a draft of an Act to 
Make Uniform the Law Regulating Annulment of Marriage and Divorce. 

Two features of the book require mention. Besides containing many more 
cases, and these usually recent, the footnotes in the present edition contain 
approximately 130 references to articles and critical comments which have 
appeared in the leading law periodicals. To the reviewer this appears to be the 
chief merit of the present edition and a sufficient justification for its preparation. 
It is in striking contrast in this respect to all the casebooks on this subject which 
have heretofore appeared. The value of such a copious reference to critical lit- 
erature is obvious. 

The present edition is 133 pages larger than its predecessor. It offers more 
material than can possible be discussed adequately in class room exercises during 
the period of time now usually allotted to a course on Persons. As long, how- 
ever, as we do not go to an unreasonable extent in requiring the student to pur- 
chase cases which he will never find time to study, abundance of material is to be 
desired. It gives the instructor the advantage of being able to choose those 
cases which, in his hands, will yield the best results. 

In the preparation of this book the cases have been selected with the purpose of 
presenting the subjects, as nearly as is possible, in a compete and well-rounded 
form. This has resulted in the inclusion of cases on such topics as Dower; 
Curtesy; Wife's Separate Estate in Equity; Capacity of Married Women, 
Infants, and Insane Persons to Contract and Commit Torts and Crimes ; Juris- 
diction in Divorce Cases; etc. These and other topics represent the points at 
which the course in Domestic Relations and Persons, as this collection of cases 
suggests that it be developed, overlaps other courses. Whether these topics can 
be taught to the best advantage in this course or in the courses on Property, Con- 
tracts, Torts, Criminal Law, Conflict of Laws, Trusts, or elsewhere, is a matter 



